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personal monopoly became the chief object of the wealthier
members, and for this end they proceeded (a) to limit the number
of apprentices, (b) to raise the fees both for membership of the
gild and for the freedom of the city, (c) to add to the expenses
attaching to membership The chief of these were the great
costliness of the compulsory feasts and the increasing elaboration
of the pageants and mystery plays The burden of thus enter-
taining the people had early been thrown on the gilds, and much
time, money, and ingenuity were spent on it. At Norwich no
less than twelve pageants were produced each year by 12 groups
of craft-gilds; at York the various incidents were allotted to
appropriate trades, for the Armourers showed Adam and Eve
driven from Paradise, while the Shipwrights built Noah's ark
and the Fishers and Mariners provided the Flood. The pro-
ductions were on no mean scale and became a serious tax on the
poorer members. Throughout the fifteenth century there were
bitter complaints of the unwillingness of the gildsmcn to pay
their share, and many petitions to be released from the obligation.

Had the gilds been successful in maintaining their legal
monopoly of the craft these measures might have succeeded for
a time, but since the expanding power of trade prevented this
they only achieved their own ruin. This fell all the more swiftly
because of the growing laziness and indifference of the general
mass of craftsmen, who shirked office and even attendance at
meetings, leaving to the astute and wealthy the power and the
burden of office.

Within the gilds the chief results wore as follows:

(a)  The increasing cost of setting up as a master prevented
the apprentices starting for themselves, and so we find a large
body of journeymen growing up either outside the gild or power-
less members within it, whoso wages and conditions of work were
dictated to them by their masters and employers,

(b)  The appearance  of a sharp class distinction between
* brethren of the clothing', or livory, and ordinary members.
It had been common in early days for gilds, both craft-gilds and
religious ones, to wear a distinctive dress on festal occasions,